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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


(Continued from page 515.) 


“We could not find an opportunity to be with 
the Emperor Alexander till the 21st of this 
month, though we were informed that he had 
heard of our intention, and desired to receive us 
as early as he could. Dear William Allen and 
another Friend went with me to the Pulteney 
Hotel, at the time appointed by the Emperor. 
He came to meet us at the door of his apart- 


before him our own spirit ~aust be reverently 
prostrated. Respecting prayer, he said, ‘I pray 
every day, not in a form of words, but as the 
Lord, by his Spirit, convincing me of my wants, 
enables me to do.’ We entered fully on the sub- 
ject of our testimony against war, to which he 
fully assented. He made several other inquiries 
of a religious character, which having been 
answered, silence ensued, during which, feeling 
my heart warmed by the love of Christ towards 
him, and under a sense also of the peculiar 
temptations and trials to which his exalted 
station in the world subjected him, I addressed 
a few words to him ; his heart appeared sensibly 
and tenderly affected; with tears, he took hold 
of my hand which he held silently for awhile, 
and then said, ‘ These, your words, are a sweet 
cordial to my soul, they will long remain en- 
graven on my heart.’ We furnished him with 
a number of Friends’ books, which he received 
with pleasure, and on our taking leave of him, 
having been together upwards of an hour, he 


ment, took us by the hand in a kind manner, | took each of us by the hand, and said, ‘I part 
and said that for a length of time he had wished | from you as from friends and brethren ; feelings 


for an opportunity to be with us. Through the 
Empress, who was at Baden when I was at 
Carlsruhe last winter, he said that he had heard 
of me and of my visit there. Then he inquired 
into several of our religious testimonies, princi- 
ples aud practices, to which dear William Allen 
answered in English, which language the Em- 
peror speaks well. Whilst William was engaged 
in stating the nature of our Christian principles, 
the Emperor said several times, ‘ These are my 
own sentiments also.’ He was very particular 
in his inquiries respecting our views and prac- 
tices in connection with Divine worship, the 
ministry, the influence of the Divine Spirit, &c. 
He muke several very pertingnt remarks on 
these various subjects, particularly on prayer ; 
respecting worship he said, that God who know- 
eth our hearts cannot be pleased with, nor be 
acceptably worshipped by the observance of out- 
ward forms and ceremonies, or the repetition of 
words which the wicked and the hypocrite could 
use, though continuing in their sinful practices ; 
but that a worship in spirit and in truth is the 
most acceptable to God, who is a Spirit, and that 


which I hope will ever remain with me.’ 

After we had left, the Grand Duchess, his 
sister, sent a request to us to furnish her with 
books like those we had presented to the Em- 
peror, which was cheerfully complied with. 
Here I may say that the Emperor and his sister, 
accompanied by Count Lieven, his Ambassador, 
came to one of our meetings, at Westminster 
Meeting-house ; William Allen, who knew of 
their intention, through the Ambassador, ac- 
companied them. . It proved a good and solemn 
meeting. The Emperor and Grand Duchess, 
by their solemn countenances and religious 
tenderness, gave evidence that they felt it to be 
so to them. 

I felt my mind much relieved after this ser- 
vice with these crowned heads, particularly ws 1 
had a full opportunity to lay before them the 
enormities of war, and to direct their attention 
to the peaceable Spirit of Christ ; Alexander es- 
pecially appeared deeply to feel the subject, and 
to be sincere in his desire for the promotion of 
harmony, love, and peace, throughout the world ; 
he told us that his concern had been great, that 
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the several crowned heads might conclude to 
settle their differences by arbitration, and not 
by the sword.” 

After these interesting interviews Stephen 
Grellet went down to the North of England, and 
attended the Quarterly Meetings of York, Dur- 
ham, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, holding 
many meetings by the way, and in returning to 
London. 

A short time was now occupied in a visit to 
Kent and Sussex, from which he again returned 
to the neighborhood of London. 

‘“‘ Accompanied by Robert Forster, I went into 
Kent and Sussex. From Rochester I went on 
board a large prison-ship, below Chatham, to 
endeavor to have a meeting among the prisoners 
of war on board. They were generally Danes 
and Norwegians. Many of them were taken on 
merchants’ vessels; some during their fishing 
excursions. A very remarkable visitation of the 
Holy Spirit took place on this prison-ship ; 
three or four of the prisoners felt so powerfully 
convinced of sin, that they sat together in the 
crowded ship weeping and praying. This drew 
upon them the sneers of the crew, and the 
abuses of their fellow-prisoners; but they bore 
all with so much patience and meekness, that 
some of their persecutors felt constrained to join 
them. Through living faith in Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of sinners, some of them now felt 
their sorrow because of sin to be exchanged for 
joy and gratitude, a lively hope being begotten 
in them in His mercy and redeeming love. 
Their minds were so far illuminated by the 
Spirit in the deep things of God, that, witnessing 
@ spiritual communion with the Father of 
Spirits, a right sense was given them of the 
nature of that worship which is in spirit and in 
truth ; they accordingly sat together in silence, 
having their spirits gathered before God, undis- 
turbed by the noise about them, or the revilings 
and reproaches, and the stripes inflicted upon 
them. What greatly encouraged them was, 
that amidst so much suffering their number in- 
creased, and several of their most cruel persecu- 
tors became one in spirit with them, and in their 
turn, endured with Christian patience the same 
sufferings that they had before inflicted upon 
others. During that time some on board, hap- 
pening to tell to the men in a boat which had 
brought provision to the ship, what a strange 
people they had among them, one of the boat- 
men said, ‘ They were like the Quakers.’ That 
account came to the knowledge of a Friend, who 
sent to the shipa copy of ‘ Barclay’s Apology,” 
in the Danish language. The little company 
read it very carefully, and found there several 
Christian testimonies of which they had been 
convinced before. They easily apprehended 


that against war and oaths, and in favor of silent | men. 
Their number increased to thirty,|me in these visits. Our spirits were much 


worship, &c. 
nineteen of whom are Norwegians. 
good conduct attracted the attention 


Their 
and 


| 
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kindness of the captain of the ship, who gene- 
rously granted them several privileges. He 
received me and the friends that accompanied 
me with great civility: he had the spacious 
decks covered with awnings, and seats prepared, 
and we had a meeting with about seven hundred 
prisoners ; many were much’affected. After this 
we had a private opportunity with about forty 
of the Norwegians and Danes, whom the Lord 
has so mercifully visited. It was a very tender. 
ing time. They appear acquainted with genuine 
piety. Free communication was allowed us on 
board this ship, because peace is now made be- 
tween the European nations. These men are 
waiting till there is an opportunity to send them 
back to their respective nations. 

Seventh month, 29th. On my way from 
Folkstone to Lewes, I stopped at the house of 
Nathaniel Rickman, who gave me an account of 
a very unexpected visit that the Emperor Alex- 
ander and his sister had made to his family. On 
their way to Dover, passing by the house of 
Nathanie! Rickman, who, with his wife, was 
standing at their door, the Emperor, from their 
dress, soon recognized them as Friends. He order- 
ed his carriage to stop, and he and his sister went 
into the house, which is ‘a neat, comfortable 
farm-house. They cheerfully partook of the 
refreshment set before them. They visited 
every part of the house, even the dairy, and 
found everything in such neatness and order 
that they were much pleased, and particularly 
noticed the very becoming behaviour of the 
children.” 

His mind was now again brought into close 
exercise on behalf of some of his “ suffering 
fellow-men,” and about this time he writes: 

“T had hoped for a release from further 
religious services in this land, and to be set at 
liberty by my blessed Master to retire from this 
long and arduous field ,of Gospel labor, and to 
return to America to my beloved family; but 
the Lord, whose sole right it is to direct my 
steps, has given me to feel that my bonds in 
this great city of London and in some other 
places are not yet loosed. My soul has bowed 
very reverently before Him, to whom I have 
made the surrender of myself and all, and I 
said, ‘Here am J, Lord, do with me whatever 
thou pleasest, only condescend to uphold me 
and preserve me from bringing any reproach on 
thy blessed cause, and be pleased in the end, 
through thy Divine and unmerited mercy in 
Christ Jesus my blessed Redeemer and Saviour, 
to receive me to thyself.’ 

My mind feeling attracted towards such of 
the poor-houses in London as I had not visited be- 
fore, I felt peace in yielding to that service of 
love towards this portion of my suffering fellow- 
My beloved friend, Mary Stacey, joined 


affected in beholding so many of our fellow- 
beings brought low under affliction and infirmi- 
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stances, but are now obliged, in advanced life, to 
avail themselves of the refuge that a poorhouse 
offers them. ‘The number of inmates in several 
of these places is pretty large. The managers 
of them were very ready to make way for our 
visits, and to collect the people together. The 
Lord graciously condescended to be near to us, 
repeatedly fulfilling the saying that ‘to the 

oor the Gospel is preached ; giving us also 
joyfully to believe that to more than a few of 
the poor in the world, the blessing annexed to 
the poor in spirit doth belong. 


I also visited again the house of refuge open- 


Some of them were once in easy circum- 
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packet for Ostend ; we were favored with a good 


passage. 

We proceeded pretty directly to Ghent, where 
I continued some days, but found very little 
opportunity for service among the people, ex- 
cept with a few individuals ; the inhabitants are 
strongly entrenched in Popery. I found much 
greater openness in Brussels and Antwerp, 
where I had several public and private religious 


services. 


Whilst at Brussels I heard an interesting 
circumstance respecting the Emperor Alexander 
when he was in that place. He had taken a 
walk through the streets alone, in plain gar- 


ed to the poor, destitute, and once degraded fe-| ments, so that his rank was not observable by 


males. Many tears are poured out there by 
some of them, in the remembrance of the past, 
and songs of joy also are heard, for the unmerit- 
ed love and mercy of'a gracious Redeemer. 


I had much satisfaction in another visit to the 
establishment for Jewish children, where about 
one hundred and forty boys and girls are in- 
‘structed in the principles of Christianity ; but I 


have especially been comforted in the house of | 
refuge, opened for the reception and instruction | 


of those young females among that people who, 
obliged to leave the parental home on account 
of persecution, or turned out of doors because of 
their disaffection to Jewish principles, bave 
found a safe retreat here. Some of them mani- 


fest much religious sensibility. 

Whilst thus engaged in feeling for and labor- 
ing among suffering humanity, my concern to- 
wards the members of our own Society did not 
abate; but I attended all our meetings in and 


about London. The more I have mixed with 
persons of other religious denominations, the 
stronger has become my attachment to our own 
Society and the Christian principles which we 
maintain. I rejoice greatly indeed in having 
met with individuals, yea many in the several 
nations where I have travelled, who are very near 
and dear to me in spirit, and who I believe love 
the Lord Jesus in sincerity; but I met with no 
people, who, as a religious body, maintain doc- 
trines and testimonies, so scriptural and agree- 
able to vital Christianity, as does the religious 
Society of Friends; and my great concern and 
frequent labor for this people are, that they may 
not only believe in these principles and Divine 
Truths, but also walk uprightly and with faith- 
fulness in accordance therewith.” 

At the conclusion of these services in and 
about London, his attention was once more 
turned to some parts of the Continent, and “ be- 
lieving that he had a little further debt of 
Gospel love to discharge in Flanders,” he “ re- 
signed himself to the Lord’s requirings,” and 
crossed over to that country. 

“On the 14th of Ninth month, accompanied 
by George Stacey and Joseph Foster, we came 
to Margate, and set off immediately by the 


his dress. A heavy rain came on which in- 
duced him to look for shelter. A tailor’s shop 
being near, he went in, and entering into con- 
versation with him, inquired about his family, 
and how he succeeded in his business. The 
tailor, by his answers, manifested that he was a 
pious and conscientious man, but under pecuni- 
ary embarrassment, not being able to pay the 
rent of his house and shop. Alexander left him 
without making himself known; but, to the 
great surprise of the tailor, a few days after, a 
person came to him and handed him the title- 
deed of the house he lived in, made out in due 
form to him. It was not till some time after 
that he found that his benefactor was the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the same unknown person 
who had taken shelter in his shop. 
(To be continued.) 


ainsi nsanid 
For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
(Continued from page 519.) 


1740. As yet there was but one Quarterly 
belonging to the Yearly Meeting. The first 
minute of appointment of Representatives to the 
Yearly Meeting, by the Quarterly, appears in 
the proceedings this year, when Phinehas 
Nixon and Thomas Nicholson were appointed to 
the service. Phinehas Nixon was at that time 
Clerk of the Quarterly Meeting, as he had been 
appointed to that place in 1737, in the place of 
Benjamin Pritchard, released, and no notice of 
any change till now. There is a notice this 
year (1740) on the minutes of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, of the reception of an epistle (the first, so 
far as appears) from the Yearly Meeting in 
Virginia, “ converning bearing of arms, or going 
to muster ; and of using negroes well,” &. We 
should be interested in this primitive document, 
no doubt, if we had possession of it. 

Frequent mention is made, as time progresses, 
of the satisfaction afforded by epistolary corre- 
spondence. In 17483 it is said of the “ epistle re- 
ceived from London Yearly Meeting,” that it 
‘“‘ was read, tending greatly to the satisfaction of 
Friends, having in it contained sundry good! 
cautions, and wholesome admonitions.” ‘Also, 
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an epistle from y® Meeting of Sufferings held 
in London was received and read to Friends’ 
mutual comfort.” | 

“ Friends here think proper to write to) 
Friends in London concerning a levy or tax 
that was laid by our Assembly some time past 
for the support of soldiers to the place of gener- 
al rendezvous, in provisions ; and there remain- 
ed ascruple or doubt on the minds of divers 
Friends concerning said tax, and are willing to 
have the advice of Friends in London in that 
case.” 

It was also concluded “ to send to Boston to 
have George Fox’s Primer reprinted,” and a com- 
mittee of three was appointed “ to accommodate | 
that affair.” Then another small committee 
was appointed “ to collect out of those primers 
such a part of them as shall be suitable for 
young persons that are just entering upon learn- 
ing.’ It may be difficult for us to appreciate, 
in our day of plentifulness of books adapted to 
instruction, the exceeding few which then ex- 
isted, particularly in this then new country, far 
removed from book stores, or printing offices, 
and the consequent want of such. 

The idea of having a treasury, with a little 
money on hand to defray expenses of the Society, 
seems now to have found place. So it was con- 
cluded “that each Monthly Meeting raise a 
sum of money, according to each man’s liberality, | 
for yt purpose.” Distraints to the amount of 
£5. 5s. 34d. sterling “ on account of muster 
fines,”’ were reported up this year. 

It would appear that a considerable settlement 
was formed, or being formed, “‘ at Cape Fear,”’ as 
a request came forward to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing this year (17438) for the setting up of a 
Monthly Meeting there—which, however, was 
not granted at that time 

1774. “It hath been proposed to this 
[ Yearly] Meeting to send to Kurope for a quan- 
tity of Barclay’s Apology,” which was referred 
for consideration until the next year, when the 
subject again received attention, but “ the ill- 
conveniences that may attend sending ” were so 
great, that they dropped the prospect for that 
time. In preparing epistles in 1745, one to 
Friends of Core Sound was made out and 
adopted, showing that a settlement had been 
formed at or near Beaufort in Carteret county. 
A committee of four, consisting of Stephen 
Scott, Thomas Nicholson, Phinehas Nixon and 
Yachariah Nixon was appointed to visit Friends 
at Cape Fear, “and see how they fare in respect 
of discipline, and make report.” 
were made out for them accordingly, and they 
were to be supplied with money for their ex- 

penses, “if need require.” It would appear 
that Stephen Scott and Thomas Nicholson were 
ministers, and that the Nixons went as “‘ com- 
panions and assistants in the discipline of the 
Church.” So at the next Yearly Meeting 
(1746) “they produced certificates [in return] 


Certificates | 
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from Friends at Cape Fear and Core Sound, of 
their service in the ministry and discipline of the 
church in them remote parts.” It appears that 
a person from Pennsylvania had “ through his 
subtlety and craft ushered himself in among 
Friends at Cape Fear, as an active member in 
discipline among them, without any certificate 
of unity from whence he came.” He also at- 
tempted to officiate as a minister, and by fair 
appearances had probably attached a party to 
him, who upheld him; thus causing trouble in 
the infant soviety. The judgment of the four 
Friends went against the individual who had 
thus acted, and the Yearly Meeting united with 
it. This is no new kind of case; the church 
has, from early times, been troubled with such, 
who, having the form of godliness, were wanting 
in the power, and were a burthen to the living 
members. 

Friends of Cape Fear also sent in a request for 
the settling of a Monthly Meeting ‘at Dunn’s 
Creek. This request was referred to a com- 
mittee, who reported favorably to settling such 
meeting at both Dunn’s Creek and Carver's 
Creek, in case Friends at the former should 
yield to the judgment of the Yearly Meeting in 
the case aforesaid. At the next year, (1747,) 
this difficulty came up again, and resulted in 
a testimonial against the chief instrument of the 
mischief, as aforesaid, and one of his associates, 
which was required to be signed by “all such 
Friends at Cape Fear as desire to be held in 
unity.” This probably settled the matter, as 
nothing further appears in the proceedings of 
the Yearly Meeting relative to it. 

In the Third month, 1747, a letter was re- 
ceived by the Quarterly Meeting from the 
Governor of the State, but the notice of it is so 
brief that we do not discover the import; buta 
committee was appointed to draft a reply, and 
Stephen Scott, Thomas Nicholson and Thomas 
Pearce were appointed to present the reply in 
person. At the Yearly Meeting this year it was 
agreed to hold the Quarterly Meeting in the 
Ninth month, at Wells’s meeting house, where, 
it appears, a mecting had been previously estab- 
lished. The state of society, at Core Sound, 
was this year represented verbally by William 
Borden, and that at Cape Fear by Gershom Ben- 
bow. Another incident of this year may be 
noted—the reception of two certificates of mem- 
bership ; as the practice of issuing such certifi- 
cates had not existed to much extent before 
this, or if it had, no notice thereof had been 
taken on the records of the Yearly Meeting. The 
record states that “ our friend Thomas Farmer, 
of Opekon, in the colony of Virginia, but now 
an inhabitant of this colony, county of Beaufort, 
producing a few lines of recommendation from 
Friends at Opekon, in behalf of himself and 
family [they were] read, and well approved of.” 
“ Also, our friend John Ratcliffe, removing from 
the head of Treadhaven, in Talbot county, 
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Sayed, to this colony, (the southern part 
thereof,) produced Friends’ certificate from 
Maryland to this meeting, which was read and 
well approved of.” 

1748. The Yearly Meeting in 1747 was held 
“at the meeting house at Francis Toms’s,” but 
this year it was “ begun and held in the Old 
Neck, in the county of Perquimans, in North 
Carolina, from the 30th of the Seventh month to 
the 2d of the Eighth month, inclusive, 1748.” 
After the usual business of reading the epistles 
received, and considering the state of society, it 
appeared by a reference from the Quarterly 
Meeting that “there were several Friends set- 
tled-to the S. W. of this place who hold a con- 
stant First- day’ s meeting for the religious wor- 
ship of Almighty God, (a duty incumbent upon 
all men) at the house of John Ratcliffe, a Friend 
in unity, at Falling Creek, in Johnson county, 
upon the Neuse River, in North Carolina, who 
request the liberty of this meeting to hold 
a Monthly Meeting of discipline amongst them. 
And Friends [the meeting] having it under 
weighty consideration, think proper to grant 
them their request, until further orders, they 
rendering an account of their proceedings annu- 
ally to this meeting.’ In making out epistles, 
one was adopted to Friends at Cape Fear, one to 
those at Core Sound, and one to those on the 


Neuse, in addition to those to Philadelphia and 
Lawden. E. C. 


(To be continued.) 
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SELECTIONS BY N. Y. 


‘* We took up our carriages, and went up to Jerusa- 
lum.”’—Acts xxi. 15. 


This is one of those passages whose meaning 
is quite likely to be misapprehended, unless the 
reader is well acquainted with the changes 
which have taken place in the English language 
since the Bible was translated. Probably nine- 
tenths of all who read the passage suppose, and 
very naturally too, that Paul and his com- 
panions were provided with such conveyances 
as arenow known bythe name of carriages. Even 
writers of books have fallen into the same error. 
Thus in Rae Wilson’s Travels in the Holy 
Land and Egypt: 

“This, I am inclined to believe, was not the 
track which was taken by the apostle Paul, 
when he went up to Jerusalem from the coast, 
as he appears to have travelled in some convey- 
ance moved on wheels ; for it is so far from being 
in any way possible to draw one along, that, on 
the contrary, a great exertion is necessary to 
travellers to get forward their mules.” 

The error here is comparatively a harmless 
and amusing one, but the same mistake has been 
wade the foundation of serious cavil at the truth 
of the passage. ‘ How is this possible,” says a 
modern objector, “‘ when there is nothing but a 
mountain tract, impassable for wheels, between 
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Caesarea and Jerusalem?” The blunder in the 
former case, and the sneer in the latter, would 
alike have been saved, had the writers known 
that, when the Bible was translated, “ carriage ”’ 
did not mean “that which carries,” but “ that 
which is carried.” “‘ We took up our carriages ”’ 
means no more and no less than “ we took up 
our baggage,” or as some of the earlier transla- 
tors familiarly expressed it, “ we trussed up our 
fardels.” Professor Scholefield, in his “ Hints 
for an improved translation of the New Testa- 
ment,” recommends the passage to be rendered 
“we put up our baggage.” 

There are other: passages in the Bible where 
the word “carriage ” is evidently used as synony- 
mous with baggage. For example, “So they 
turned and departed, and put the little ones, and 
the cattle, and the carriage before them.’’ 
Judges xviii. 21. “ And David left his carti- 
age in the hand of the keeper of the carriage,” 
1 Sam. xvii. 22. David’s “ carriage ” consisted, 
as we learn from the preceding verses, of an 
ephah of parched corn, ten loaves of bread, and 
ten cheeses. 

Examples of a similar character may readily 
be cited from the historians and essayists who 
were cotemporanevus with the translation of the 
Bible. North, in his translation of Plutareh,: 
says that “Spartacus withdrew an opposing 
army, and took all their carriage ;” and Bacon, 
quoting 1 Sam. xxx. 24, speaks of those “ who 
stayed with the carriages,” instead of “ the stuff” 
which appears in the ordinary version. 

In fact, “ carriage,” “ baggage ” and “ luggage”’ 
were not only formed in the same way, but were 
originally synonyms; baggage being that which is 
bagged ; luggage, that which is lugged, and car- 
riage that which is carried.— Biblical Treasury. 


WlI0 ARE THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 


This question has been answered in a pam- 
phlet just published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Some degree of interest having been excited in 
this country as to the doctrines and practices of 
the “ Plymouth Brethren,” a slight sketch of 
their origin, rise and progress, as well as their 
present condition and principles, may not be 
unwelcome to those who wish to form a fair 
estimate of this body. 

The Plymouth Brethren took their rise about 
thirty years ago, simultaneously, i in various parts 
of England and Ireland, in what would here be 
culled a “ revival ;” the burden and aim of 
those identified with the movement having been 
to attain “ greater simplicity and godliness of 
life, more spirituality of worship, and a higher 
degree of personal consecration to Christ.” 
Although this body cannot be said to have 
originated with any one individual, there are a 
few names more or less conspicuous in its for- 
mation. Among these may be mentioned the 
late Lady Powerscourt. It was under her roof, 
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in Ireland, that some of the most important 
meetings of these earnest Christians were first 
held, to read, study and confer over the sacred 
volume. Soon after this, a little band of them 
gathered at Plymouth, consisting of men of 
marked character, talent and influence, and from 
this circumstance all those holding similar views 
received the name of “ Plymouth Brethren,” 
although no other name than “ Brethren” or 
“Christians” is recognized by them as a body. 
As the movement progressed, noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, clergymen, naval and military officers, 
merchants, mechanics, laborers, churchmen, 
dissenters, Quakers, and others were embraced 
in it, and their members rapidly increased. 
They are probably as thoroughly and consist- 
ently anti-sectarian as it is possible for any re- 
ligious body to be. They have no written creed 
or confession of faith, and hence, very naturally, 
on some points of minor importance differ among 
themselves. They consider that Christ himself 
is the centre round which Christians ought to 
gather, and, consequently, they receive. and 
acknowledge “all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity,” holding their minor differ- 
ences in charity. Some of them, for example, 
hold the doctrine of believer’s baptism by im- 
mersion ; others infant baptism ; and some, like 
the Quakers, that baptism of the Holy Ghost 
supersedes the necessity of the ordinance of 
water baptism at all. On all these and kindred 
points, such as questions of prophecy, ministry, 
discipline, church government, they leave every 
man to be fully persuaded in his own mind, not 
considering that such differences ought to hinder 
brethren dwelling and worshipping together in 
unity. On the great and fundamental doctrines 
of grace, however, their views from the start 
have been what are termed Calvinistic. Their 
preaching is simple and expository in its style— 
a style, by the way, requiring the very closest 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, and the 
best biblical scholarship—and, consequently, we 
find that among no body of Christians is the 
searching of the Scriptures more habitual than 
among the “ Plymouth Brethren.” As they 
seek to deduce all their opinions and practices 
from the Bible, they are proverbially expert in 
finding proof for them in Holy Writ. In many 
respects their views of Scripture are more than 
ordinarily literal. Thus, they believe that no 
one but a believer in Christ can be a member of 
his Church, which is His body, and that if he 
is a believer he is a member, whether hig name 
be written on a congregational church book or 
not ; that believers can only be made by the 
Holy Ghost; that the weapons of a Christian’s 
warfare are “not carnal, but spiritual,’ and that 
the only sword they are commanded to take is 
the “ Sword of the Spirit,” the word of God; 
that they are not “ of the world,” but that their 
“citizenship is in heaven ;’ and that conse- 
quently, while patriotism was right and lawful 


in a Jew, because to him was promised the land, 
it is wrong in a Christian, who should regard 
this world as “a strange country.” 

They deny that the Scriptures authorize what 
has been termed a “one man ministry’ —i.¢., 
the assumption that in each congregation one 
man only is to minister to the rest—and affirm 
that the distinction between clergy and laity is 
nowhere countenanced in the Christian Serip- 
tures. As regards the support of the ministry, 
their view is that the work ought never to be 
undertaken for the sake of earning a livelihood, 
or increasing an income; yet they quite hold to 
the Scriptural rule, “They that preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel ;” what they 
object to is, a man hiring himself to a congre- 
gation to preach so much Gospel for so much 
pay, instead of going out as the Lord’s servant, 
and trusting implicitly in Him for such things 
as he may need. Stated salaries, for this rea- 
son, they do not give, nor would their ministers 
accept. Among the most efficient ministers to- 
day are men of various professions, although 
there are others who give themselves up entire- 
ly to the work of the ministry, either as 
preachers or teachers, or both, and look, in 
simple faith, to the Master for their support. 
Some of the latter cases, and the providences 
attending them, are exceedingly interesting, as 
showing the visible fruits of an unfaltering 
faith. They discard all instrumental music in 
their worship, substituting instead, simple con- 
gregational singing, holding that for the latter 
they have ample New Testament warrant ; for 
the former, none. 

Their mode of worship is simple and spiritual. 
They meet every Sabbath day to break bread, 
after the manner of the primitive Christians, 
and those who have the gift usually devote some 
portion of the day to preaching the Gospel to 
the unconverted. They regard this latter as, 
in fact, the mission of the Church in the world— 
to “preach the gospek to every creature,”— 
whilst meeting for worship they consider a 
privilege of Christians only, in obedience to the 
words, “ comfort yourselves together, and edify 
one another,” ‘“ exhort one another daily,” &e. 
To the “ Plymouth Brethren” is attributable 
the origin of the open air preaching, which has, 
in later years, become so common in England, 
being practised now by all sections of the 
Church, from the Episcopal bishop to the Wes- 
leyan local preacher. They do not wear their 
religion as a Sunday garment, but every depart- 
ment of life is made subservient to Him “ whose 
servants they are.’”’ Even their social gather- 
ings among themselves, during the week, instead 
of being trifled away upon less worthy topics, are 
usually occupied with prayer and the considera- 
tion of some passage of Scripture. As a body, 
they do not frequent places of amusement, take 
little part in politics or worldly enterprises, be- 
lieving that their only mission on earth is to 
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bear witness to the Truth, to be “ burning and 
shining lights.” They submit to the powers 
that be, but are averse to seeking power, or en- 
forcing law upon others. Standing in grace them- 
selves, they seek to act ingrace towards others, and 
believe that it is at once their privilege and 
duty to “ take the wrong,” and suffer themselves 
to be defrauded, rather than “ resist evil” and 
“avenge” themselves. 

Not a few converts to this simple, but rigid, 
Gospel faith and practice, have been obliged, 
for conscience sake, to abandon positions of 
honor and prospective fortune. A prominent 
case of this kind we have in the son of an Earl, 
who held a commission in the British army, 
with the brightest prospects of advancement, 
but, on his conversion, conceiving the evils of 
war to be irreconcilable with the Gospel of 
peace, he felt that it was impossible for him to 
love his enemies and yet /i// his enemies, and, 
accordingly, aspiring to what he regarded a 
higher destiny than even the commander-in- 
chief of the British forces, he resigned his place. 
His wealthy connexions called him a fool, but 
he bore it meekly, remembering that “ that 
which is highly esteemed among men, is 2bomi- 
nation in the sight of God.” In almost every 
place where these people have appeared, their 
rigid construction of Scripture has rendered 


them obnoxious, and cases are not unfrequent 
in which sons have been disinherited by their 
fathers, daughters turned out of doors and dis- 
owned, and even ignored by former, professedly 
Christian, friends on account of adopting the 


views of the “ Brethren.” They make little 
noise in their labor, are opposed to “ sounding 
a trumpet,” but they are working efficiently in 
many parts of the world, chiefly among the 
heathen of India, China, and the West Indies. 
They strongly disapprove, however, of Christians 
uniting with the world, or seeking its pecuniary 
assistance for carrying out their missionary 
objects, in view of the precept, “ Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers.” The 
cuming of the Lord they hold and teach as the 
hope of the Church, and the perfect redemption 
of every saint, and generally embrace what are 
called pre-millenial views, although very differ- 
ent in character from the fanaticism which has 
characterized the views of some second Advent- 
ists in this country. Of course, what is here 
stated is more an outline of their standard, than 
their unfailing practice, as in the latter they 
frankly confess to being no freer from human 
imperfection than others. (Gatherings of these 
people, from very small numbers to many bun- 
dreds, are now found in the cities, large towns, 
and villages in England, Scotland, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Cape Colony, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada, with a few in various 
parts of the United States. The curiosity fo 
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numbers in this city, we believe may be reliably 
gratified by what we have here stated concern- 
ing their principles and practices — The Press. 


— 
TOBACCO CHEWING AND SMOKING. 


One of the converts, for 25 years a tobacco 
chewer, hearing me speak against the use of 
tobacco, was led to reflect on the subject. I 
urged that its use by converts was a constant 
temptation, awakening old sinful associations 
every time they used it. This person had about 
as strong a passion for tobacco as the one just 
referred to had for drink. When he undertook 
to argue the question, I asked him: “ Doctor, 
is tobacco absolutely necessary for your high- 
est well-being?” He replied: “No, I can- 
not say that it is.” “Is it necessary for even 
your physical well-being?” “1 cannot say that 
it is; I doubt not I would be better without it.” 
“ Now, then, for 25 years you have been spend- 
ing money which might have been used for the 
promotion of the cause of Christ, and did it too 
at the expense of your health—and do you mean 
to say, with these acknowledgments, that you 
are justified in the continuance of its use?’ He 
seemed perplexed, and went home undecided. 
At the next Convert’s Meeting, I asked him: 
“Doctor, what do you say to the use of tobacco 
this evening?” He replied, with much firm- 
ness: “ I donot intend to touch it again.” He 
said he had made it a subject of prayer, particu- 
larly for strength to conquer the passion for it, 
as he was convinced that the use of it was a 
“sinful indulgence.” Since he made it a sub- 
ject of prayer, he has no desire for it. There 
are others who are making strong efforts to break 
off the habit. I would not judge my brethren, 
but I would ask those ministers addicted to the 
use of tobacco, whether, before the bar of their 
consciences and in the sight of God, they can 
justify themselves in setting an example so 
filthy, so destructive to health, and so expen- 
sive ’— American Missionary. 


ae 
SCHOOL ANECDOTE. 


The worthy gentleman who rules the rising 
generation of boys in a certain town in Tennessee, 
lthought he had occasion recently to correct a 
little fellow named Johnny. Now, Johany got 
linto a fit of what is called « sulks,” because he 
was whipped, and in order to convince him that 
he was justly and necessarily punished, his 
| teacher had recourse to the following argument : 
| Well, Johnny, suppose you were riding a 
horse to water, and had a switch in your hand, 
and all at once the horse were to stop and refuse 
to go any further, what would you do?” Johnny 
stifled his sobs for a moment, and looking up 
through his tears, replied, “I’d cluck to him, 


know something about the “ Plymouth Breth-|sir.” ‘But, Johnny, suppose he wouldn’t go 
ren, awakened by their presence and growing for your clucking, what would you do then!” 
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“T’d get down and lead him, sir?” “ ae 
what if he were obstinate and would not let you 
lead him?” “ Why, I’d take off the bridle and 
turn him loose, and walk home, sir.’”’ ‘“ You 
may go and take your seat, Johnny” Johnny 
could not be made to see the necessity for using 
the switch, [nor could Rarey, the horse trainer. | 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 27, 1861. 








PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. (Con- 
cluded.)—At the sittings on Fourth day, the 
17th inst. the queries, with the answers from the 
Quarterly Meetings, were read, and when this busi- 
ness was concluded, some discussicn took place on 
the subject of referring to the consideration of the 
Representatives, the difference of practice which 
has arisen in our Monthly Meetings in respect 
to issuing and recording certificates of removal 
for members going to or coming fiom the limits 
of other Yearly Meetings. 



































While few seemed 
to entertain any hope of a satisfactory result; 
the reference was acquiesced in, and the Repre- 
sentatives were instructed to make a report to 
the Yearly Meeting next year. 

















As this ques- 
tion involves another—viz , with what bodies, 
claiming to be Yeariy Meetings,will Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting hold fellowship—a decision of 
the former would necessarily settle the latter, and 
upon this it is well-known there is an apparently 


























irreconcilable difference of opinion between 
large classes of our members. One of many evi- 
dences of this, occurred soon after the opening 
of the afternoon sitting on Fifth-day, when our 
dear friend, John Hodgkin, mentioned a concern 
to visit the Women’s Meeting. Many Friends 
expressed a desire that he should be set at lib- 
erty to do so, but a large number opposed it, 
evidently not from any dissatisfaction with Johu 
Hodgkin as a minister, but for the reason, sim- 
ply, that he came from London Yearly Meeting. 
His concern was thus set aside. 

The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
for the past year were then read, exhibiting no 
proceedings of general interest, except a report 
from the book committee, and a very long epistle 
prepared with a view of having it adopted by 
the Yearly Meeting and sent down to our mem- 
bers, which was done. 
































Sixth-day morning was occupied principally 
by the reading and consideration of reports from 
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the Quarterly Meetings on two important subjects 
—education, and the use of spirituous liquors, 
The number of children reported as of suitable 
age tv attend school was 1,334, and the manner 
in which they, generally, are receiving instruec- 
tion is much more satisfactory than it was a few 
years since. 


The reports showed a diminution from the 


number returned last year of those who either 
habitually or occasionally use spirituous liquors 
asa drink, or furnish them to others as such, 
and it being thought that the annual inquiry 
and labor of Monthly Meetings have a tendency 
to preserve some of our members from this dan- 
gerous use, as well as to induce individuals to 
abandon it, the subject was again referred to 
the attention of the subordinate meetings. 


A Report from the Committee which extends 


care towards the Indians in the south western 
part of the State of New York, was read at the 
closing sitting, Sixth-day afternoon. 
Indian children have been receiving education 
at the boarding school established by the com- 
mittee, and a want of accommodations prevented 
the admission of thirteen others who had applied. 
The Committee was encouraged to make an effort 
to procure funds for the purpose of enlarging 
the school buildings. 


Twenty 


After transacting some business of a local 


character, the meeting adjourned to the usual 
time next year. 


oo) oe 


Marriep, On the 3d of 4th month, 1861, at 
Friends Meeting-house, Owl Creek, Knox Co., Ohio, 
Wituiam F., son of Jehu and Hannah Lewis, (the 
former deceased,) to Rutu, daug!:ter of the late 
Thomas and Ruth Townsend ; both members of Alum 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 


—, At Friends meeting-house at Wabash, 
Wabash Co., Ind., on the 18th of 12th mo., 1860, 
Isaac Hotiincsworts, of Mississinewa Monthly Meet- 
ing, to Anna Hurtcnins, of Wabash Monthly Meet- 
ing. 





———__-—~er 


Diep, Onthe 11th of 2d mo., 1861, near Frederick- 
town, Knox Co., Ohio, Mary Lewis, in the 28th year 
of her age, being the last of a numerous family, who 
have died of pulmonary consumption, within a few 
years of each other. 

She left abundant evidence of a peaceful close, say- 
ing in an audible voice, just before she passed away, 
*¢ the Lord is with me.’’ 


—, Near Economy, Wayne Co., Indiana, on the 
22d of 3d mo., 1861, Jane C., wife of John T. Hunni- 
cutt, and daughter of Daniel and Miriam Charles, in 
the 29th year of her age ; a member of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

She was a useful member of Society, possessing a 
kind and sympathizing disposition, ever ready to 
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forego her own pleasure to promote the comfort of 
those around her. 

In the short illness that preceded her close, she 
manifested an unshaken trust and confidence in her 
Saviour. Although she thought she should recover, 
she expressed a feeling of resignation to the Divine 
will, whatever that might be, and prayed that if it 
was her Redeemey’s will to remove her hence at that 
time, He would be with her husband and infant chil- 
dren. 

Soon after she expressed a feeling of great calm- 
ness and peace, saying she felt nothing in her way. 


Disp, on the 22d of the 1st mo., last, Davin Mc- 
Mittan, a member of Centre Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Ohio, aged nearly 56 years. 

He had been laboring under complicated disease 
for over three years, most of which time he suffered 
greatly, and was quite helpless. He at several times 
expressed resignation to his Maker’s will. About 
two weeks before his death he said that he hoped 
that his days here might be few, and in the same 
moment ejaculated, ‘‘not my will, O Lord, but Thine 
be done.”? He felt himself constrained often during 
his last sickness, to counsel and advise with the 
children of the neighborhood, many of whom visited 
him because of the regard they had for him. 


—, 12th mo., 5th, 1860, Georce W., son of 
David H. and Elizabeth Bennett, in the 15th year 
of his age ; a member of Butternuts Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Otsego County, New York. 

His last sickness, though short, was attended with 
great bodily suffering, which he bore with remark- 
able patience. He was heard at different times to 
supplicate for help and patience. One night, after a 
time of retirement and prayer, he said, ‘‘I feel that 
my sins are all forgiven me.’’ Being asked a short 
time before his close if he was happy, he said he was, 
and in much calmness he bade all present farewell, 
and soon after quietly passed away. 


—, On the 23d of llth mo., 1860, aged four 
months and fifteen days, Saran Emiy, dauzhter of 
Albert and Maria H. Maxwell; members of Elwood 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Vermillion Co., Illinois. 


——, In Clinton Co., Ohio, on the Ist of 3d mo, 
last, JosepH Doan, an esteemed minister of Centre 
Monthly Meeting, in the 67th year of his age. 

Although his illness was of short duration, and 
was not considered of an alarming character until 
about the time that he was struck speechless, we are 
consoled in the belief, from the devotedness that 
marked his character through life, and the earnest- 
ness that he manifested in the support of the various 
Christian testimonies, and his faithfulness in the 
performance of religious duties, all of which he ever 
attributed to the free grace of God, in Christ Jesus, 
that his end was peace. He was zealous as a 
Christian, but his zeal was tempered with Christian 
charity and forbearance. He had acceptably filled 
the station of an Elder in the Church for more than 
thirty years, and many have borne testimony to his 
fatherly care and gentle reproofs. In the year 
1857 he was acknowledged as a Minister of the 
Gospel, and he occupied his gift to the satisfaction 
of his friends until the close of his useful life. He 
labored faithfully in endeavoring to promote the 
unity and amicable settlement of differences both in 
the church and in an individual capacity, and we 
believe the reward of the peacemaker will be his. 

——, In Sandwich, N. H., Ezra Meaver, in the 
75th year of his age, a worthy minister and member 
of Sandwich Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was 
enabled to bear the sufferings of a protracted illness 
of Many years, with Christian resignation and pa- 
tience, receiving the cup of affliction as from the 
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dear Master's hand. His faith was strong in the 
promises of the Redeemer. Tender were his messages 
of love to his friends, and, while expressive of the 
peace of his own mind, affecting were his solicita- 
tions that they might be found diligent in the day- 
time. Through the last few weeks of his life, his 
sufferings were peculiarly trying, yet he was merci- 
fully favored to feel his dear Saviour to be near, 
supporting him in the hour of need, and clothing his 
spirit with quietness and peace, often expressing he 
should rejoice to know that the time had come when 
he might be released from the things of time. His 
wife speaking of his great suffering, he replied, “ I 
cannot expect much but suffering for this poor body 
in this life, but the Blessed Master will keep his 
promise good, ‘ Fear not, fear not, only trust me,’ 
‘I will be with thee to the end, and give thee an in- 
heritance among the blessed.’ ”’ He soon after passed 
quietly away. 

, In Sligo, Clinton Co. Ohio, on the 5th of Ist 
mo. last, WenpeLt Paris Doan, infant son of 
Joseph Doan, Jr., and Deborah Doan, in the 2nd year 


of his age. 
acvmimnbliiliiiaai ava 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the Committee Room, 
Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 
13th, 1861, at 4 o’clock. 

CHartes Euuis, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 4 mo. 27, 1861.—3t. 


———__ ~~ —__ —___ 


WANTED, 


A Friend qualified to teach the highest branches of 
a thorough English education, who would be willing 
to engage, and if satisfactory, continue in a school 
in a Friends’ neighborhood, about one mile from Red 
Cedar Quarterly Meeting-house, Iowa. For further 
information address 
GREENBERRY P. Woop, 
or 
Zeno C. TABER, 
Springdale, Cedar county, Iowa. 


—_—_——__-~en—- —____—_ 
NINE-PARTNERS’ sCHOOL. 


The Summer term of 1861 will commence Fifth 
mo. 14th, and close Tenth mo. Ist. 

Instructors.—Josiah D. Chase, John W. Pinkham, 
A. B., (Haverford College,) Mary B. Chase, Sarah B. 
Taber, (Mt. Holyoke Seminary.) 

James Hyatt, Professor of Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Science. 

For further information, address 

J. D. Cass, : 

Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


———__-—~+0— 


DIMINISHED CRIME IN IRELAND. 


Among the most unequivocal evidences of 
the genuineness of the Irish revival is the con- 


tinued diminution of crime. The English and 
Irish press of all shades of opinion allude to the 
fact. The Dublin Morning News says: 

“The change which has now taken place is 
certainly striking. When opening the Assizes 
at Tullamore a few days ago, Chief Justice Mon- 
ahan told the grand jury that the calendar was 
so light, and the state of the county so satisfac- 
tory, that his colleague, the Lord Chief Justice, 
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had not thought it necessary to attend at all, as 
a single judge could readily dispose of all the 
business within the stated time. So far as we 
are aware this compliment is almost unprecedent- 
ed. In the neighboring county (Queen’s) the 
same judge told the grand jury that ‘ the calen- 
dar was extremely light, and that he had reason 
to believe it faithfully represented the state of 
the county.” At Kilkenny, Justice Christian, 
in opening the assizes, said that it was very 
gratifying to him to be able to congratulate the 
grand jury on the state of their county, as he 
and his colleague had happily been able to do 
with all the grand juries at these assizes.’ In 
the city court, Justice O’Brien spoke in similar 
congratulatory strain. At Belfast, Justice Hayes 
announced to the grand jury that the calendar 
was a blank, and having received from the sher- 
iff the customary pair of white gloves, for a 
maiden assize, said,‘ It was the first time for 
fifty years that in either England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, the same judge had been twice pre- 
sented with white gloves.’ His lordship had re- 
ceived a similar compliment at Drogheda.” —S. 
S. Times. 
nciinlilincnsiaan 


For Friends’ Review. 


“ro ! THE POOR INDIAN.” 


Presuming that some further information 
respecting Nah-nee-bah-wee-quay, the Indian 
woman, whose mission to England is well 
known, would be interesting to the readers of 
the Review, the following account, with extracts 
from her letters, is presented. She returned 


x 










there yet. We stopped one night on the way, 
and the next day I got home, and found my 
family all well. 
poor Nah-nee.”’ 
she thus writes to a friend in New York: 


May God bless us all, so prays 
Under date of “ March 3d” 


“ O how Lshould like to come and just set me 


down among your evening cempany in your 
dear family. 
said by my people ; you cannot wonder that my 


I could tell you all that has been 


poor people are so cast down; the poor Indian 
hath not many friends. Our chief is going to 
leave Cape Crocker, and about twenty families 
are going to the State of Michigan, but we our. 
selves do not know what to do till we hear from 
the Duke of Newcastle, or may be we will not hear 
from him. He said he could not give an answer 
till he got to Portland. My mother thanks you 
and all the kind friends for your kindness to 
me. Your ever loving friend in Christ, 
NaH-NEE. 

We are having a cold Spring here. May 
God bless your family that they may never 
know what it is to be driven from their homes, 
One Indian woman was frozen to death this 
winter at the Cape, and another burned to 
death.” 

The last letter is dated Owen Sound, March 
26, and was written after all hope of redress 
was given up, and her heart was filled with sad- 
ness. She expressed herself pleased with the 
reception of a kind letter, and continues :—“ It 
is cheering to know there are some who feel 
interested for the poor Aborigines. You are 
aware of the grievances complained of by the 
Canadian Indians, which wrongs I had the 


to New York, from England, in Ninth month] honor personally to lay before the Queen’s 


last, and left for her home on the north-eastern 
shore of Lake Huron about the middle of the 


Colonial Secretary, and a few days after before 
her Royal Majesty at Buckingham Palace. She 


Tenth month, without any company but the babe | received me kindly, and appeared to feel much 
in her arms, who, it will be recollected, was interested on behalf of my people, and promised 


born near London. 
When Nabh-nee arrived at Rochester she was 


cordially welcomed by several kind friends, one , 


of whom writes, “Our mutval friend Nah-nee- 


bah-wee-quay arrived here safely and quite well | 
considering the fatigue of rail and care of infant, | 


and remained until this morning (Oct. 8th,) 
when she took the early train for home by way 
of Suspension Bridge and Toronto. Our ac- 
quaintance with her has been brief, but the 
memory thereof will be lasting and beneficial. 
She delighted to recount her many mercies, and 
render gratitude to God for raising up (so 
strangely) so many and such kind friends wher- 
ever she went. 1 assure you we rejoice in her 
joy.” 

The first letter from her after arriving at 
home was dated Owen Sound, November 3, and 
says :—‘ We left Toronto in the morning, and 
when I got to Collingwood, I met my husband 
with a small boat to bring me home ; the steamer 
having left that worning for the last time, so if 
he had not met me as he did, I might have been 


her aid and protection to the Indians; and re- 
quested the Duke of Newcastle to investigate 
the wrongs complained of, on his arrival in 
Canada, where he was coming as guardian to the 
Prince of Wales. He pledged himself to do so, 
and it appears the Duke professes to have dis- 
charged his duty in this respect, but how did 
he perform an investigation in which thousands 
of poor ignorant and deeply injured Indians have 
a great interest? The Indian Department, with 
the Governor General at its head, are the parties 
complained of, and the Duke made the investiga- 
tion entirely through them ; not a solitary friend 
of the injured party was allowed to be present to 
tuke part. I consider the Duke has no excuse 
for not allowing some of our friends the privilege 
of pleading our cause in presence of the Depart- 
ment ; he was aware of a deputation which had 
been organized expressly for that purpose, which 
was composed of men of ability, influence and 
character. All the time allowed them for an 
interview was about five minutes, so that all they 
could do was to read over a list of the griev- 
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ances and hand the papers to the Duke, who 
promised to write from Niagara and let them 
know the result, but failed to do so. 

A few days ago, I received a letter from 
— which contained an account of an inter- 
view with the Duke of Newcastle on the subject 
of my mission to England. The Duke said he 
was aware that a great deal of the Indians’ 
money had been squandered by the agents, but 
that such a thing would not occur again, as the 
money was managed under better regulations ; 
but in regard to the rest of their complaints, he 
observed that, as far as he could understand, the 
Superintendent of Indian affairs was kindly 
disposed towards the Indians, and would do all 
he could to benefit them; but as far as he, the 
Duke, was concerned, he did not see how he 
could do anything in the matter, as the power 
was almost entirely in the hands of the Provincial 
authorities.” 

The Duke stated that Nah-nee bought more 
than her own farm at the sale, and the agent she 
employed bought largely, which gave the idea 
that they were engaged in a land speculation, 
and therefore the government refused her money, 
and not because she was an Indian. 

Nah-nee adds, “ had the Duke allowed some 
of my friends to be present at the investigation 
he would have learnt the truth. I suppose he 
would rather the Indians should suffer wrong 
and oppression, and that a lonely Indian woman 
should be branded as a bearer of falsehood to the 
British throne, than to nave these deeds ex- 
posed. I am satisfied the Queen is anxious to 
have these wrongs redressed. I do not fear the 
Department. I should be glad to have them call 
me to an account, for then 1 should have an 
opportunity to defend myself. The Duke says 


I am married to an Englishman, and conse- 
quently can have no claim as an Indian. I am 
acquainted with quite a number of Indian wom- 


en who are so married, but none of them have | 
ever been troubled by the Department except | 
myself,—they have all their rights, but I am} 


robbed of my birthright; the Great Spirit gave 
these things to my forefathers, and to me through 
them ; now the Department withholds from me 
what the [ndians themselves acknowledge to be 
our due, and request it to be allowed [her share 
of the Indian annuity], and I am soon to be 
driven from my loved home with my family. 
God has ssid he would be a friend to the friend 
less, if we only love and trust Him. If it had 
not been for religion, | know not what I could 
have done in this trial. I have yet a home in 
heaven no earthly hands can sell, or withhold 
from me. May God give me grace and strength 
In every time of need.” 

id has remitted from England £140, 
10s. to be divided among the families who were 
not allowed to purchase land. The families 
which still remain here will shortly join some 


!and that the products of that colony are destined 
| to become important to commerce. 
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band of Indians, but I am not allowed this small 
privilege. I should like very much that you 
would consult with some other friends about 
what I had better do, and let me know.” 

Nah-nee-bah-wee quay knows not where to go ; 
her habits and refinement make it trying to 
think of joining herself and children toa strange 
band of Indians, and she mentions a proposal 
from one of her friends, that she should re-visit 
New York and endeavor to obtain assistance to 
enable her to purchase a home. But one of her 
best friends has written to discourage her com- 
ing again to the city, as the unsettled state of 
the country renders it very unlikely that she 
can collect a sufficient amount. 

The family consists of the followir 

William Sutton, aged 46. 

Catharine B. Sutton, or Nah-nee-bal-wee- 
| quay, upright woman, 36. 

“Quay” signifies woman. They have six 
children. 
Sah-gar-se-ga, (rising sun,) Joseph, 18. 
Nah-we-ke-gee-go-quay, (blue sky,) Catharine, 
17 


1g: 


Nah-koo-quay, (top buds of a tree,) Sophia, 


14 
Sun-e-goo-nee, (little squirrel,) Wesley, 5. 
Sah-sa-kah-noo-quay, (little hail,) Mary Mar- 

garet, 3. 

Little man from over the great waters. Alsop 
|; Albert Edward. 
N. Y. 


+ tem 
For Friends’ Review. 


LETTER FROM LIBERIA. 


I attach hereto extracts from a letter received 


‘from a colored man, a native of Pennsylvania. 


| P a i“ e ° . . 
: ‘ | Previous to going to Liberia he performed sev- 
I am not an Indian, but a white woman, because | er oe z P 


eral whaling voyages in my employ, and he took 
from me a recommendation to command a vessel 
if opportunity offered. From remarks not givén 
in the following extract, he indicates his inten- 
tion to have his farm cultivated while he is en- 
gaged as a mariner on the coast of Africa. The 
' extracts serve to show that the soil and climate 


J of Liberia present large inducements to practi- 


cal colored men to emigrate from this country, 


It is to be hoped that the natives will gradu- 
ally learn habits of industry and that thereby 
those terrible wars instigated by the demand for 
slaves, will be eventually done away with. 

W.FP. B. 
‘ Monrovia, Feb. 26th, 1861. 
Wn. P. Howland. 


Sir,—I shall take the present opportunity of 
writing to you a few lines, as you requested to 
hear from me when [ got to Africa. 

| have been in Liberia seven months—have 
had the fever, though very lightly, which, as a 
general thing, every emigrant will have and 
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some few die with it. But the most of the 
deaths are caused by imprudent persons. As 
for myself I have had no physician or medical 
advice since I have been in the country. There 
are a great many false reports in the States re- | 
specting the health of Liberia. I can say since 
I have been travelling through the world I never | 
have seen a country that a man can get a living 
in easier than in Liberia—that is if he will cul- 
tivate the ground. But it is only three or four 
years since the people bave come to that conclu- 
sion. In former years they all wanted to be 
merchants or traders in palm-oil and ivory—which, 
with afew exceptions, has kept them all poor. 
Now, the people have turned their attention to 
agriculture, and are getting along very well in- 
deed, raising coffee, sugar, chocolate, peanuts, 
and arrow-root, for export, which pays well and 
will pay better in a few years. Cotton is now 
being raised, but not to any extent as yet. As 
for myself, I am much pleased with the country 
and have concluded to settle in it. I have 
bought a farm, or rather I have bought land and 
have commenced farming, and am now living 
on the products of my farm. I am planting cof- 
fee, though I cannot expect to realize anything 
from it in less than four years ; and sugar, which 
will pay me something in a year. 

We can havefresh vegetables the year through, 
and all kinds of tropical fruits. We can raise 
' sweet potatoes every month in the year, and we 
are beginning to raise cattle for work, which is 
much needed, end also sheep and goats. Hogs 
are somewhat scarce and hard to raise—there 
is some kind of vegetable they eat that kills 
them. It grows wild. 

The colony at present is in a more prosperous 
condition than it ever has been. 

I had made up my mind to live ashore the 
rest of my days, but witbin the last two weeks 
the firm of Payne, Yates & Co have persuaded 
me to go in one of their vessels as master. They 
have had foreigners to navigate their vessels. 
So I have accepted the offer, though reluctantly, 
for I am so well situated on shore I dislike to 
leave. Jones KELLY. 

sscsaniinilitins 
F or Friends’ Review. 
THE WEATHER, 1860. 


The following table is a summary of observa- 
tions on temperature, rain, &ec., for the year 
1860, made 53 miles west from New Castle, 
Henry Co., Ind.—lat. 39° 55’ N.; lon. 85° 20° 
W., from Greenwich. 

The 1st column of figures shows the average or 
“mean” temperature at sun-rise for each month, 
and also for the year; the 2d, the mean tem- 
perature about 2 o’clock, P. M.; the 34d, at 
.9, P. M., and the 4th the temperature of each 
month. 

The column, “ Depth of R. and S: in inches,” 
includes both rain and melted snow, the depth 
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of which, in 12th mo., is not accurately known; 
but that given is thought to be nearly correct, 
In general, 10 inches of snow, when melted, 
make about 1 inch of water. 
The lower horizontal line shows the means 
for the year. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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First month, | 22.3) 33.2 25.6/27.0| 6| 5 |1.92 3 

Second ‘* | 22.5/38.3/29.0/29.9| 8| 9 |3.72| 9 

Third * |32.6)51.1/40.4/41.4| 5 | 5 (0.83) 1} 
Fourth “ | 42.1| 60.5) 46.8) 49.8] 13 3.31| 
Fifth “ | 52.7|'76.4 58.2 62.4) 12 | 1.04) 
Sixth ‘ |55.1/80.0 62,1|65.7| 8 | 1.66) 
Seventh =| 61.6) 83.7| 64.6 70.0) 15 | 6.72) 
Eighth “ | 58.2 84.1) 64.6 69.0) 7 0.31| 
Ninth ‘“ | 49.0) 68.3 54.7|57.3| 13 | 3.89) 
Tenth, “ |43.9)/61.3 49.4 51.5) 12 13.04) 

Elev’th “ en ne 12] 8 4.88} 6 
ab’t| 

Twelfth ‘ | 21.8) 29.9) 22.5,24.6| 6 | 12 2.68 4 

Total R. & 8., | {117 | 39 134. |234 

Means, 40.7) 58.8) 45.6 48.71 93 | 34 \2.831 2 





WicuiamM Dawson, Observer. 





THE LEHIGH VALLEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Within the last three or four years the Le- 
high Valley railroad, from Easton to Mauch 
Chunk, has been opened to passenger travel as 
well as to coal tonnage, thus affording favorable 
opportunity to outsiders to witness the richest 
and most inviting valley in the world. This 
road, for its entire length, is studded with far- 
naces, forges, and iron works, and additions are 
steadily made to their number. A night ride 
along its line from Easton up, is greatly enliven- 
ed by the brilliant lights from the tops of their 
stacks. The Lehigh valley has become the 
centre of iron-making in the United States. 
There are now in full operation in it twenty or 
more iron furnaces, all of them fully employed, 
and several more preparing to go into blast. 
There are, here and there, works in other sec- 
tions of the Union, but in no other quarter have 
they been put in operation so rapidly as here, 
and at no other place is iron of better or equal 
quality made for the price. The several ingredi- 
ents are at easy command and in great abun- 
dance. The various ores, the coal, and the 
lime, all are favorably located, and point to the 
Lehigh valley as a location by nature especially 
designed for the manufacture of this great 
staple. The facilities of outlet to all the great 
markets of the country, is equally favorable, and 
between the produce of iron and coal, promise to 
the carrying companies of the region a growing 
and most lucrative business. The Lehigh 
Valley railroad, the Beaver Meadow railroad, 
the Hazleton, and the Lehigh canal, all, in some 
measure, competing works for the same trade, 
are severally in the enjoyment of a business that 
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uts their securities among the most favored on: 


the market. t 
ing profits may be in the course of the next ten 
years, it would be difficult to estimate. While 
old coal mines are industriously worked, new 
ones are continually coming into use, and with 
an increase of product of a million a year, out- 
lets for tonnage will hardly keep up with the 
demand for them. Gradually but rapidly coal 
has, for the last generation, been establishing 
itself as the universal motor of the social mechan- 
ism. As has been truly said, “it warms and 
lights our houses, cooks our food, spins, weaves, 
dyes and washes our clothes, illuminates our 
streets, bears our letters and ourselves swiftly 
over land and sea, makes our paper, prints our 
books and journals—in a word, what does it not 
do for us? What movement, in the vast and 
complicated machinery of modern society is not 
dependent on coal? Should thi$ motive force 
be now, or at any future time, withdrawn, what 
would be the effect on the world? Locomotion 
and the transmission of letters would instantly 
return to the rates of fifty years ago. Our 
ocean and river steamers would speedily be rot- 
ting at our wharves, and our rail cars stand mo- 
tionless and useless on their tracks, for all acces- 
sible forests would speedily disappear under 
the immense demand. New Orleans would again 
be a fornight from New York ; England a month 
from Agnerica, and California be almost lost 
sight of. Here and there the dim light of an 
oil-fed lamp would twinkle through the streets 
as of old, instead of the brilliant and abundant 
light afforded by gas. Books and newspapers 
would forthwith rise to a cost entirely beyond 
the reach of the million. Even that primazy 
element of home comfort, and, in fact, of all 
cultivated and pleasurable existence—warmth 
—would be wholly unattainable by the mass of 
mankind, and ere long be beyond the reach of 
all”’ And what would become of the rapid and 
cheap multiplication of books which are wholly 
dependent on coal-fed steam, if coal were with- 
drawn ? Every interest of society and humanity 
would undergo a disastrous revolution. The 
lack of coal would operate like a paralysis on 
all human energy.—Late Paper. 


THE POSTAGE-STAMP BUSINESS. 


The Postage Stamp Agency, which was lo- 
cated in this city in 1855 by the Hon. James 
Campbell, who was then Postmaster General, 
and always attentive to the interest of his na- 


tive city, is a matter of some importance. The 
immense number of stamps that are now used, 


the constant and regular increase of the con- | 


sumption, under all the depressions of business 
that we have had since the agency was estab- 
lished, show that cheap, convenient mail arrange- 
ments are appreciated by the people. 

All postage stamps for all post offices in the 
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United States and Territories are manufactured 


What this business and the result-! in this city by Toppan, Carpenter & Co., under 


a contract with the Post Office Department. The 
contract affords steady employment and good 
wages for about thirty hands, one third of whom 
are women. 

The business of this ageney has from the be- 
ginning been conducted by Jesse Johnson and 
two as-istants, Edwin Lamasure and Samuel L. 
Durand, to the entire satisfaction of the de- 
partment at Washington. 

It is the duty of the agent to see that all par- 
cels of stamps are properly put up, and to direct 
them, and have each parcel registered at the 
Philadelphia post office. It involves the mailing 
and registering of about fifty thousand parcels 
per year, and it will be seen by the following 
table of stamps sent, that during the year 1860 
the amount reached the enormous sum of over 
two hundred and twenty-three millions, and in 
money value over six millions of dollars. 

The following table shows the number and 
value of stamps sent from the agency since Jan 
Ist, 1856. 


Year. 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


No. of stamps. 
148,295,270 
168,494,240 
130,275,150 
205,043,360 
223,867,270 


Cash value. 
$4,267,097 70 
4,649,966 25 
5,041,423 20 
5,592,831 00 
6,218,310 85 
Total 875,975,290 $24,769,629 00 
The increase in the number of stamps in four 
years (from the first, after the passage of the law 
requiring prepayment by stamps) amounted to 
75,572,000 stamps, and the increase in their 
money value, adding to the receipts of the de- 
partment during that period of four years, the 
sum of $951,213 15.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


WONDERS. 


Among the thousands of marvellous inventions 
which American genius has produced within 
the last few years, are the following, compiled in 
an abstract from the Patent Office Report. The 
report explains the principle of the celebrated 
Hobb lock. Its “ unpickability ” depends upon 
a secondary or false set of tumblers, which pre- 
vent instruments used in picking from reaching 
the real ones. Moreover, the lock is powder- 


| proof, and may be loaded through the key hole, 


and fired off till the burglar is tired of his fruit- 
less work, or fears that his explosions will bring, 
to view his experiments, more witnesses than 
he desires. Doors and shutters have been pat- 
ented that cannot be broken through with 
either pick or sledge hammer. The burglar’s 
“occupation is gone.” A harpoon is described, 
which makes the whale kill himself. The more 
he pulls the line, the deeper goes the harpoon. 
An ice-making machine has been patented, 
which is worked by a steam engine. In an 
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experimental trial, it froze several bottles of; several streets, bowed often to the ground and 
sherry, and produced blocks of ice the size of a| thanked him for his jewels. “What does the 
cubic foot when the thermometer was up to|man mean? cried the mandarin, “TI never gave 
eighty. It is caleulated that for every ton of| youany jewels.” “No,” replied the other, “ but 
coal put into the furnace, it will make a ton of| you have let me look at them, and that is all 
ice. From Dr. Dale’s examiner’s report we|the use you can make of them yourself; so the 
gather some idea of the value of patents. A only difference there is between us, is, that you 
man who made a slight improvement in straw | have the trouble of watching them; and thatis 
cutters, took a model of his machine through | an employment I do not much desire.” 

the Western States, and after a tour of eight lic 

months, returned with forty thousand dollars. CURIOUS FACTS RELATIVE TO DIFFERENT 
Another man had a machine to thresh and SENSITIVE PLANTS. 

clean grain, which in fifteen months he sold 
for sixty thousand dollars. ‘These are ordinary | ,, 
cases—while such inventions as the telegraph, 
the planing machine, and the India rubber! some; sensibility, or sympathy, by others. The 
patents, are worth millions each. _ Examiner Cassia nictitans and chamsschrista are sensible 
Lane’s report describes new electrical inveN-) to the touch, and always resent the rude and 
tions. Among these is an electrical whaling officious hand that presumes to meddle with 
apparatus, by which the whale is literally! them. If an insect touch the inner part of the 
“shocked to death. Another is an electro- | stamens of the Barberry, it immediately strikes 
magnetic alarm, which rings bells and displays | its anther against the stigma. The leaves of 
signals in case of fire or burglars. Another is| the Dionea muscipula are bordered with bristles 
an electric clock, which wakes you up, tells you! ang secrete a fluid, of which insects are very 
what time it is, and lights a lamp for you at any| fond, When any tina happens to light upon the 
hour you please. There is a sound gatherer, a/jeaf jt immediately springs together like a rat- 
sort of huge ear-trumpet, to be placed in front trap ; the bristly points locking into each other 
of a locomotive, bringing to the engineer’s ears | squeeze the insect to death. Whe pistil of the 
all the noise ahead, perfectly distinct, notwith- Nigella, when perfect, inclines to the stamen 
standing the noise of the train. There is an] yntil it becomes fecundated The Kalmia pre- 
invention that picks up pins from a confused | conts similar powers. The Potomogetan is all 
heap, turns them around with their heads up, | ynder water except the flower ; when tits plant 
and sticks them in papers in regular order. An-| ig jn blossom the flower rises to. the surface, its 
other goes through the whole process of cigar | jeaves float, suspending the fruit until it becomes 
making, taking in leaves and turning out finish- perfect, then they all atuk te the bettens See 
ed cigars. One machine cuts cheese; another] staminate flower of the Valisneria is small and 
scours knives and forks; another rocks the| fast to the bottom of the water. The pistillate 
cradle ; and seven oreight take in washing and | gower has a very long peduncle which is spiral ; 
iroving. There is a parlor chair patented that|the flower floats on the water. When the 
cannot be tipped back on two legs, and a rail-| water rises it untwists and rises with it. When 
way chair that cannot be tipped back in any | the staminate plant becomes perfect, the pe- 
position, without any legs at all. Another pat-' duncle rots off, the flower rises to the surface and 
ent is for a machine that counts passengers in an | goats upon it.. The flower of the Colebicum 
omnibus and tukes their fares. When a very | antumnaleison the top of the plant, and blossoms 
fat gentleman gets in, it counts two and charges | Jate in the fall ; but the seed is perfected in the 
double. There are a variety of guns patented | root below the surface of the ground, and be- 
that load themselves; a fishing line that adjusts yond the power of frost. Utricularia contains 
its own bait, and a rat trap that throws away the | Jittle bladders along its leaves ; it manufactures 
rat, and then baits itself and stands in the cor-|. gas which fills these bladders ; the plant thus 
ner for another. There is a machine also by | becomes specifically lighter than the water, and 
which a man prints, instead of writes, his! goats upon the sutface. The plant flowers and 
thoughts. It is played like a piano forte. And fecundates, after which the bladders wither and 


speaking of pianos, it is estimated that nine} the plant sinks. The Hedysarum gyrans is 
thousand are made every year in the United! 


The principle which disposes a plant to take 
gnizance of the different agents to which it 
may be exposed, has been termed irritability by 


A a alwaysin motion, moving its leaves with astonish- 
States, giving constant employment to one thou-| ing industry. If it be stopped from its action, 
sand nine hundred persons, and costing over! j¢ instantly resumes it when at liberty, and re- 


two millions of dollars —Late Paper. 


tere 


doubles its exertions, as if to regain what it had 
lost. The Onoclea sensibilis withers on being 
PRIDE IN DRESS. touched by the human hand, though the touch 

Goldsmith tells of a mandarin who took much of other substances does not produce the same 
pride in appearing with a number of jewels on! phenomenon. ‘The leaves of the Populus tre- 
every part of his robe. He was once accosted | muloides are almost always in motion. The 


by a sly old fellow, who, following him through ' leaf of the Drosera rotundifolia is armed with 
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small hairs standing erect, each of which ter- 
minates in a gland, secreting a glutinous viscid 
matter. Whenever an insect alights upon the 
leaf or touches any of these glands, there is a 
shock communicated to the plant, and these 
glands throw out the gluey matter; the little 
globules roll together to the place where the 
insect is struggling, entangle him, clog his 
limbs, and death is his portion. The leaves 
and footstalks of the genus Mimosa, too delicate 
to withstand the rude gaze or endure the pres- 
ence of any other being, droop, faint, and 
seemingly wither, and shrink from the approach 
or touch. A species of the Apocynum is noted 
for catching flies. The insect, in his search 
among the nectaries, is seized by the head or 
leg, and held fast. It seldom escapes ; for the 
more he strives for liberty the tighter he is 
held. Some plants expand and others close 
their corols on the approach of light, and others 
present the same phenomenon at the approach 
of darkness. 
canabiaigelibeianis 
For Friends’ Review. 

“ But, notwithstanding there is so much evil in the world, there 
is such a thing us true and vital religion.”—J. G. K. 
There is,—there is ;—else why this yearning, deep 

Within the secret chambers of the soul, 
After true holiness,—seeming to sleep 

At intervals, yet, without our control, 
At others, drawing with redoubled force, 

The spirit toward the eternal, great I AM? 
Ah! who can doubt, if followed to its source, 

We, for ourselves, shall know religion’s balm— 
And daily, ‘mid each scene of care, or strife, 
Strengthen our hold upon eternal life ?— 


But much seems needful, brother, to secure 
The gift to our possession. Shall we try 
The world’s unstable elements, if more 
Of outward ease may be obtained thereby, 
For the brief period of our sojourn here ? 
Turn from the inward monitor,—which draws 
To work out our salvation, even ‘‘ with fear 
And trembling,’’ lest we violate the laws 
Of Truth,—which piercing each device of art, 
Sees even the intentions of the inmost heart ? 


Omniscient Power, beholding all within 

The workshop of our bosoms; all too short 
Our span of life—by far too near akin 

To earth-worms are we, that we e’er should sport 
Away our priceless heritage of time. 

‘This night thy soul shall be required of thee ;”’ 
Ah! in those words, a warning most sublime 

Is couched ; why should it not apply to me? 
When all is bare, where once life’s harvest waved, 
Awful the thought, who will be lost ? who saved ? 


Who lost, but the rebellious ?—light is given,— 
Sufficient light to guide our wandering feet 
Up to the blissful portals of high heaven, 


Where, freed from sin and death, the ransomed 
meet. 


Who saved ?—Redeemer, merciful,—even they 

Who seek thy spirit’s covering alone ; 

Who hear thy word—and hearing it, obey, 

And all, one Lord, one faith, one baptism own: 
One aim alike, though different names be given ; 
These,—these, compose the ‘‘ family in heaven.” 
R. H. H. 


Waynesville, Ohio. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeiGn InTELLIGENCE.—English advices are to the 
8th inst. Some of the leading men of Greece have 
proposed Prince Alfred, of England, for King of Greece, 
as the best means of settling the present difficulties. 


Enotanp.—Parliament re-assembled on the 8th 
inst. The unsatisfactory nature of the revenue re- 
turns, from the falling off in the exports, was attract- 
ing much attention. The Times says, ‘‘it is clear 
that England is now suffering in consequence of wars 
and rumors of wars, and of that dread uncertainty 
which now pervades the New, as well as the Old 
World, causing none to buy more than they abso- 
lutely need.”’ 

There was some probability of a¢eompromise in 
the building trade strike. The London workingmen 
were manifesting a disposition to accept a proposition 
for working by the hour, under an increased scale of 
wages. 


France.—Commercial affairs continued much de- 
pressed, and manufacturers limited their production 
to the daily wants of their customers. The commer- 
cial treaty between France and Belgium was to be 
signed on the 3d inst. 

A manifesto by Prince Murat, preferring his claims 
to the throne of Naples, had been published in some 
of the Paris papers. This act had been reproved by 
the Emperor. 

Some of the Paris papers were calling for a disso- 
lution of the Corps Legislatif, on account of the large 
number of Legitim‘sts and Ultramontanists therein. 
Military preparations continue to be made on a large 
scale. Baggage wagons were being provided for the 
army, and the navy has been organized into five 
divisions, each division to be under the orders of an 
Admiral, and to have three steel-plated frigates 
attached to it. All the French marshals had been 
summoned to attend an extraordinary council of war, 
at Paris, onthe 8th inst. It was rumored that Franee 
had sent a frigate to Charleston, at the suggestion 
of Jefferson Davis. 


Iraty.—Garibaldi left Caprera on the 31st ult., and 
proceeded to Turin, where he had a conference with 
the King. It was asserted that an order had been 
addressed by Garibaldi to his officers residing in 
Switzerland, requesting them to be ready to assem- 
ble at his summons, within a fortnight. It was 
rumored that Napoleon had assured the Pope that 
the French troops would not quit Rome. 


Austria anp Huncary.—The Austrian Diet open- 
ed at Vienna on the 6th inst., and the Diets of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Styria and Salzburg, on the same 
day. In the Hungarian Diet, a Hungarian Count 
made the opening speech, announcing the abdication 


jot Ferdinand and the accession of Francis Joseph, 
| 


and said, it was the sincere wish of the King that 
|the rights of Hungary be maintained. Documents 
relating to the abdication of Ferdinand and the ac- 
cession of Francis Joseph were laid on the table in 
the Diets of Styria and Salzburg. 


Confidential interviews were reported to have 
taken place between Count Rechberg, the Austrian 
Prime Minister, and the French Ambassador at 
Vienna, relative to a new settlement of the Venetian 
question. It was said that France offers to support 
the cession of Venetia to Italy in consideration of 

' territorial compensation. 

An imperial decree orders the resumption of pay- 

ments in silver in Lombardo- Venetia, the authorities 
of that province haviug secured the necessary stock 
| of specie. 
| The formal installation of the Curia Regia of Hun- 
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gary took place at Pesth on the 2d inst. The Judicial 
Administration was suppressed. ; 

Reinforcements of troops were continually pouring 
into Hungary. 


Po.anp.— The concessions granted by the Emperor 
had not proved satisfactory to the people, who con- 
tinued to indulge in demonstrations hostile to the 
government. The concentration of troops at War- 
saw was still going on. Riots had taken place at 
Kalisch, where the houses of several officials had been 
attacked by the mob and the officers insulted. The 
mob was suppressed by the military. 


SwEDEN AND Norway have followed the example 
of England in recognizing Victor Emanuel as King of 
Italy. 


Turkey.—The Porte had ordered the blockade of 
the coast of Montenegro. Sir H. Bulwer had presented 
a project of financial reform, which was well received 
by the Divan, advising the publication of a budget 
of retrenchment, the consolidation of the public debt 
and the issue of paper money. 


Inp1A.—Bombay news are to Third mo. 12th. The 
news from America occasioned mnch excitement, as 
it was supposed that the difficulties would give a 
great impetus to the cultivation of cotton in India. 

The famine in Bombay was assuming alarming 
proportions. 

Cauirornia.—Advices from California are to the 
6th inst. The bill appropriating money for the sur- 
vey of the harbor of San Francisco, under the direc- 
tion of a corps of U. 8. Engineers, to ascertain the 
necessity for the construction of a bulk head, has 
passed both Houses of the Legislature. Three rail- 
way companies have been granted franchises for lay- 
ing horse railways through the principal streets of 
San Francisco. 


The overland mail, except by the Pony Express, 


has been discontinued. The Spring Valley Water 
Works Company have introduced water into their 
reservoir in the hills, near the southern border of 
San Francisco, whence they design to supply water to 
the greater part of the city. 


Vancouver’s Istanp.—The whole of Vancouver’s 
island, together with the small islands which form 
dependencies of the colony, are now thrown open to 
pre-emption by a proclamation of Gov. Douglas. 

A large number of negroes have been struck from 
the voters’ list in Victoria. 

A project is before the British Home Government 
for a complete exploration of Vancouver’s Island. 
The plan is simply to form two exploring parties, and 
each party to be divided into a land and a water 
party ; one exploring party to take the west coast in 
a British steamship, and the other, with a gunboat, 
to pass up the coast on the Gulf of Georgia side of the 
island. 


Domestic.—The civil war is assuming a formidable 
appearance. The President’s proclamation calling 
for the militia has been met by Jefferson Davis 
with a counter proclamation, inviting those who may 
wish to tit out privateers for the purpose of aiding 
to resist the United States Government, to apply for 
commissions or letters of marque and reprisal to be 
issued under the authority of the Confederate States ; 
enjoining all officers of those States to be vigilant 
and zealous in the discharge of the duties assigned 
them; and exhorting their citizens to exert them- 
selves in preserving order, promoting concord, main- 
taining the authority and efficiency of the laws, and 
supporting and invigorating all measures which may 
be adopted for the common defence. Gov. Letcher, 
of Virginia, also issued a proclamation on the 17th 
inst., recognizing the independence of the Confeder- 
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ate States, declaring that the President has no an. 
thority to call out an extraordinary force to wage 
offensive war against a foreign power, and threaten 
to use it to compel obedience to his mandates; and 
as the influences which produced the President’s 
proclamation may be brought to bear on Virginia, in 
case of her secession, ordering all armed volunteer 
companies to prepare for immediate service. Both 
he and the Governor of Missouri refused to furnish 
the troops called for from those States to aid the 
Federal Government. The Governor of Tennessee 
is understood to have refused also. The Virginia 
Convention passed in secret session, either on the 
16th or 17th, an ordinanee of secession, which, by 
the terms of election of the Convention, is required 
to be submitted to the people. 

The President issued a proclamation on the 19th 
inst., declaring a blockade of the ports of the seceded 
States, on the ground that an insurrection has broken 
out in those States, and the laws of the United States, 
for the collection of the revenue, cannot be executed 
therein, conformably with the provision of the Con- 
stitution requiring duties to be uniform ; and further, 
that those engaged in such insurrection have threat- 
ened to grant letters of marque to authorize attacks 
on vessels engaged in lawful commerce. A com- 
petent force will be posted to prevent the entrance 
or exit of vessels at such ports, and vessels attempt- 
ing either, after due warning, will be liable to 
capture, 

In consequence of the apprehensions of an intended 
attack upon Washington city, a considerable body 
of volunteer soldiers has been collected at that point 
for its defence, from various parts of the country, 
On the 19th, part of a regiment from Massachusetts, 
passing through Baltimore by railroad, were stopped 
by an armed mob, which obstructed the road, and 
tore up some of the rails. The troops then attempt- 
ed to reach the Washington railroad on foot, when 
they were assailed with missiles and fire-arms, and 
four of them killed. They returned the fire, killing 
and wounding some of the rioters, and finally suc- 
ceeded in making their way through ; but a company 
from Pennsylvania, following in the same train, and 
unprovided with arms, were also attacked and com- 
pelled to turn back. Several bridges on the two 
railroads leading from Baltimore to Wilmington, 
Del., and Harrisburg, Pa., were destroyed by the 
mob, cutting off communication below the Maryland 
line, and the telegraph wires were also cut. Some 
of the Northern forces destined for Washington were 
subsequently sent forward by other routes, but both 
transit and communication by other means have 
been difficult, and our accounts of the state of affairs 
are uncertain. 

The commander of the U. 8. Armory, &c., at 
Harper’s Ferry, having information that a large 
force of Virginia troops had been ordered by the 
Governor to take possession of that place, withdrew 
on the night of the 18th, having previously set fire 
to all the public buildings, destroying them with the 
arms and munitions they contained. At Norfolk, all 
the U. 8. vessels not ready for service, together with 
the Navy-yard and the public property connected 
with it, have been destroyed, to prevent their seizure 
by the Virginians. The U. 8. Arsenal at Liberty, 
Mo., has been seized by secessionists. A considera- 
ble number of men have enlisted in the U. 5. forces 
at St. Louis. 

In the Northern States, the war spirit is thorough- 
ly roused, and volunteers are rapidly organizing, in 
response to the President’s requisition. ihe Gov- 
ernors of several States have issued proclamations 
convening special sessions of their Legislatures, and 
a general determination is manifested in that section 
to sustain the general government. 





